THE MAN I KNEW

The time was drawing near for Douglas to start his in-
spections, and we therefore moved into the Cecil Hotel on
September the 23rd with the intention of my settling in
before being left alone. I was rather flattered that a few days
before we left Lord Kitchener asked me to push about his
furniture in his drawing-room because he felt it wanted a
feminine hand. But I was too nervous to do so, because I
knew what an expert our host was and that he had a lot of
valuable china which I might have broken. He had been
collecting for years and bargaining in bazaars and with
Indians for Japanese and Chinese bowls, of which he had a
great number. He thought each piece to be priceless, but
unfortunately for him, a short time before, he had invited
an American expert to stay with him and value each piece.
Douglas told me that he had been much upset because after
going through them the guest remarked that only a few
were genuine.

Lord Kitchener too was very fond of decorating and
doing up places. Just then he was supervising the carving
of wood in the ballroom at Snowdon. Bit by bit he would
select designs to be utilised, and spent every spare moment
watching the work being done by Indian craftsmen. I
found him one day there and was very interested
when he confided to me that his ambition when young
was to be an architect but that circumstances had driven
him to another career. He remarked that when the time
came for him to retire from the army, he intended to
buy an old house and to do it up, retaining the beauty of
its antiquity.

I remember many an officer mentioning at the time to
me, that being so newly married, it was thought that Douglas
would curtail his duties, but I heard afterwards that he had
covered the country far more thoroughly than in previous
years, which I think was somewhat of a disappointment
to the elderly gentlemen not fond of riding; in fact some
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